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have put it, a beautiful corpse reduced to silence" (p. 170). Schmitt has contributed 
greatly to the identification of what he himself calls "the conceptual instruments" 
necessary to make that beautiful corpse speak. 

Both these books, different though they are, are part of a tradition of histo- 
riography that is already great, although it is new. They respond excitingly to 
the great appeals for "total history " made by Lucien Febvre earlier in this Century 
but heeded by few, and rarely half so well as by Lerner and Schmitt. Besides 
the many explicit suggestions in these works, there is one implicit one: the 
medievalist need not stop at 1492, nor need the modernist begin then. A few of 
Clio's ancient doorways have been eloquently and convincingly remodeled. 

Edward Peters 
University of Pennsylvania 



Europe and the People without History. By Eric R. Wolf. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1982. Pp. xii + 503 
$29.95 (cloth); $8.95 (paperback). 



This book is a special and interdisciplinary synthesis of hundreds of empirical 
and theoretical studies which have never been considered together before; it is 
special because it both uses and further makes possible Marxist middle-range 
theories that allow a more accurate and nuanced history of the changing relations 
between the capitalist classes of the North Atlantic and the rest of the people of 
the world. Most immediately important in this regard is that Professor Wolf 's 
historical vision helps release recent theorizing from the influence (still !) of stage 
theory, from increasingly contorted discussions concerning transitions toward a 
capitalist world System of core states exploiting dependent peripheral and semi- 
peripheral areas. Wolf states his case clearly in an early chapter in which he 
reexplores the analytical possibilities of the mode-of-production idea and constructs 
a new conceptual framework that, unlike the notion of a "feudal mode," is at 
once historically-empirically derived and yet independent of a specific historical 
form and of the necessity of evolutionary stages. 

Wolf sees the value of the concept of a mode of production, not in its classificatory 
aspects , but in its analytical power to grasp the organized "Strategie relationships 
involved in the deployment of social labor" (p. 76). The feudal and so-called 
Asiatic modes are subsumed here under what Wolf calls, invoking the work of 
Samir Amin and others, the tributary mode, in which classes of military and 
political tribute takers command the deployment and produet of labor in ways 
that are understood to be highly variable in terms of the State power, the ideological 
underpinnings, and the commercial groups and institutions that maintain or threaten 
the power of the tribute takers. Often articulating with the tributary (and the 
capitalist) mode through institutions of headship and chiefdom is what Wolf calls 
the kin-ordered mode in which "appeals to filiation and marriage, and to con- 
sanguinity and affinity" (p. 91) command labor and its produets. Just as the 
tributary mode varies aecording to its institutions, ideas, and economic Orga- 
nization, so too is the kin-ordered mode dependent on specific terminologies and 
symbolic constructs of kinship, on its limited capacity for enduring the expansion 
of and conflicts between oligopolistic and hierarchical kin-ordered classes, and 
on its inherently unstable and conflict-ridden institutions for self-reproduction. 
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The primary focus of the book is on the capitalist mode which "to be capitalism, 
must be capitalism-in-production . . . [with] ... an ability to enter into temporary 
and shifting relations of symbiosis and competition with other modes" (p. 79). 
Wolf distances himself from the notion, reminiscent of bygone disputes between 
Karl Bücher and Fritz Rörig and now espoused by Immanuel Wallerstein and 
others, that European capitalism began in the Middle Ages with the release of 
commercial development from territorial and tributary constraints. Following 
instead the evolved Marxism of Ernest Mandel and others, Wolf argues that 
capitalism appeared as a discontinuity in the eighteenth Century, the product of 
the specific historical development of England-in-Europe, a development in which 
the State played several key roles. Capitalism spread from its English basis over 
the world, moving in historically determined patterns, distorting existing com- 
binations of modes of production. It could offer ways out of the limits and 
impasses of these modes (impasses that often were the products of previous 
distortions of kin and tributary relations by the mercantile and political expansion 
of European tributary states). Capital finally rearranged, displaced, destroyed, 
or abandoned the other modes in specific ways as the depressions of the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries closed and renewed cycles of capitalist pro- 
duction. 

Wolf wants above all to recapture the historical experience of the working 
classes of the world, set in motion by capitalism and "varying in their characteristics 
according to the place and time of their entry into the accumulation process" 
(p. 266). The heart of the book teils the story of the many articulations of his 
three modes and of the social forms that were produced by and in turn sustained 
these articulations. Wolf 's insistence on this detailed world-encompassing his- 
torical narrative allows him to walk a narrow theoretical line: by demonstrating 
that the modes were coexistent and constantly changing cores-within-peripheries 
and peripheries-within-cores, he can reject, on one hand, the teleology of stage 
theory and, on the other, the Althusserian teleologies of closed structures playing 
out their institutional logics divorced from each other. In the end, Wolf has 
produced a conceptual vision that holds much promise for analyzing even the 
most recent manifestations of capitalist development. We might use it, for example, 
to think about worldwide "reindustrialization" in which large capitalist corpo- 
rations increasingly act, if we follow David Bazelon and now perhaps Robert 
Reich, as tribute takers in a paper economy where production and accounting 
are carried out by a growing and freelancing "electronic cottage" industry which, 
in its turn, is tending, given the closing of factories and the State 's shifting of 
the welfare bürden to the private sector, toward a rejuvenated kin-ordered mode 
of production. The manifestations of these changes in need of analysis are not 
confined to the reconstruction of the interior of industrialized societies but may 
also be found in such colonial formations as those of Hong Kong and Puerto 
Rico. 

While the third section of this book teils the story of modern capitalism with 
precision and complete mastery, the same is not true of the first two parts, which 
outline the non-European and European parts of the world around 1400 and then 
trace their interconnected histories through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Situations, developments, and descriptions are in several instances intro- 
duced without bearing fruit later in the story. Occasionally one finds oneself 
wading through details of production processes or of case studies concerning 
specific peoples and events without a clear sense of where the author is going 
with them. For example, Wolf 's account of the African caravan trade in the first 
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chapter is not brought to füll completion in a later discussion of the social collapse 
resulting from circumnavigation and preceding the expansion of the slave trade. 

This and other missed opportunities in the narrative do not, however, greatly 
detract from the book as a whole or from its contribution to the present debate 
concerning the costs and benefits of capitalist development. A major theme of 
the book concerns the denial of historical experience to those peoples whose 
worlds have been taken away from them and irrevocably altered. Wolf quickly 
moves beyond a very sharp indictment of professional social scientists' theoretical 
and practical collusion in this denial by reopening for debate the issue of the 
accumulated social costs that accompanied the emergence and establishment of 
capitalism. One of the by-products of both radical and conservative stage theory 
has been the assumption that the costs incurred in development are left behind 
in the transition from one stage to another, that they are the "price of progress" 
for which progress itself makes amends as generalized public benefit. Wolf 's 
book disputes this position on both theoretical and empirical grounds. For example, 
he describes the economic and social breakdown that came out of the encounter 
between Europe's fur-trading corporations and those North American Indians 
who were organized by potlatch Chiefs in a kin-ordered mode, where inheritance 
and succession were determined by eligibility through potlatch. -There emerged 
first an inflation, then a distortion of potlatch, and these were followed by the 
collapse of marriage and inheritance, by the abandonment of the Indians' own 
economic pursuits, and by their internment in so-called reservations. For Wolf, 
the costs of these kinds of social distortions and disruptions did not go away but 
became a part of the formation of the modern world's "new laborers." 

The reorganization of capitalism after the Great Depression of 1873-96, and 
the worldwide processes of labor recruitment and migration and of the national 
and racial segmentation of labor that followed, are the focus of the far-reaching 
conclusion to this book. It is here that Wolf links the accumulated experience of 
dispossession and uprooting that resulted from the creation of "proletarian dias- 
poras" (p. 383) with the costs of modern race wars and genocides, which find 
legitimation in the constant ideological recombinations of the symbolic materials 
of the three modes (race, justice, and virtue) as ever new articulations of modes 
trigger new cycles of orphanage, injustice, and the devaluation of people. With 
these concepts Wolf addresses issues of contemporary importance, issues in 
which the academic Community is directly involved and bears great responsibility. 

D. C. North's and Robert Thomas's study of precapitalist Europe has taught 
us that the English State produced modern capitalism chiefly as an analyst and 
adjudicator of costs and benefits, as both an ideological and a practical guarantor 
of a balance between private and public returns. It is evident that since no State 
has yet developed the theoretical, analytical, and accounting tools necessary to 
per form such a service, states have been confined to the maintenance of mere 
cost-benefit ideologies and politics. It is to the ongoing economic, political, and 
social analytical debates on this specific issue that Wolf makes a timely contribution. 
To the efforts of such analysts as Robert Fogel and Stanley Engerman and others 
to construct a statistically verifiable historical cost-benefit analysis, he has added 
a sweeping world historical narrative and a riumber of subtle theoretical con- 
ceptualizations that together strengthen Claims of vast social costs against politically 
resurgent claims of vast social benefit. 

Hermann Rebel 
University of Arizona 



